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REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 


OF THE 


LOWMN OF MONT VERNON. 


The Selectmen respectfully present to the Town of Mont 
Vernon, their annual report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year ending March Ist, 1878. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Treasury, March Ist, 1877, $420 54 
Amount of taxes assessed, 3150 55 
Amount of money borrowed, 500 00 
Lots sold in cemetery, 12 00 
For twelve loads of gravel sold, 6 00 
Old lead from belfry, 9 08 
$4098 17 
RECEIVED FROM STATE. 
Savings bank tax, $471 22 
Literary fund, SLUT 
Railroad tax, 44 58 
$566 97 
$4665 14 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid State tax, $736 00 
County tax; 419 46 


$1155 46 
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TOWN OFFICERS’ SERVICES. 


Paid James Upton, selectman, £63 00 

Henry F. Dodge, 45 00 

Thomas H. McQuestion, 23 00 
$131 00 

Paid Wm. G. Bruce, collector, $50 00 

Clark Campbell, treasurer, 20 00 

John M. Fox, town clerk, 20 00 

G. W. Todd, superintending school 
committee, 35 00 
EK. F. Trow, constable, 2 00 
A. Travis and Wm. G. Bruce, mod- 

erator and auditors, 6 00 

Clark Campbell, policeman, 2 00 
$135 00 

SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

Paid Centre district, ow $323 004 

South N 160 00 

Kast “ 109 70 

North ¢ 102 94 

West i 79 00 

Amherst 23 02 
$798 00 

Paid McCollom Institute, ; $300 00 
$300 00 


BREAKING ROADS AND EXTRA REPAIRS TO 
FEBRUARY 20th, 1878. 


| B. B: ER: 
Paid District No. 2, $1 95 $5 41 
w os 1 85 HA ag ts) 
6“ tS 2 70 4 25 
be Aga SouiG 14°37 
66 ee AS: 5 05 Ss Sone 
q Lh b's 2 48 5G 
a“ Se te 8 63 6 68 
6 “ 9, 4 35 
a“ aad Hi) 6 25 
a“ Gi a Fi le 13 70 15 65 
tc lees 7 14 4. 25 
6 Ome 135 12 00 
6 “ 14, 5 10 4 10 


vy 6 15, 16 33 
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Paid District No. 16, 3 718 4 73 
« hel, 7 88 LT ao 
$88 62 $106 02 


RECEIVING TOMB. 
Paid Everett Hutchinson in part for build- 
ing tomb, $300 00 
For digging place for tomb, putting 
in drain and bridge, and covering 


tomb, 40 97 
TOWN SAFE. 

Paid for Safe, — $125 00 
For freight and placing the safe in 

the town house, 14 77 


REPAIRS ON BELFRY. 


Paid James T. Boynton for tinning belfry, $57 00 
Daniel Richardson, labor on belfry, 10 00 


James Upton, labor on belfry, 3 00 
For lumber, 3 24 


For nails, bolts, and painting belfry, 5 25 
T’. H. Richardson, for paint, oil and 
nails for belfry, 4 05 


SUPPORT OF WILLIAM H. BROWN AT 
ASYLUM. 
Paid to Feb. Ist, 1878, $206 18 
Town of Bedford on account of W. 
H. Brown, 20 31 
James Upton, for one trip to Con- 
cord and two trips to Bedford, 11 00 


SUPPORT OF ANGELINE SMITH. 


Paid John Smith, $33 09 
Dr. N. P. Clark for medical attend- 
ance in the family of James Smith, 13 00 


I. Hill for keeping tramps, 8 15 
Clarence Hill and James Ryan for 
watching with John Stearns, 2 00 


$194 64 


$340 97 


$139 7 


$82 54 
INSANE 


$237 49 


$56 84 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Paid for printing town reports, $14 40 
for insuring town house, 12 50 


for town officer, collector’s book, war- 
rants, surveyors’ books, stationery, 


stamps, etc., 11 78 
for digging graves, taking care of 

hearse and yard, 25 70 
Dr. 8. Bunton, for recording births 

and deaths, 6 75 


Paid E. F. Trow, plow broken on ETE 3 00 
C. Campbell, “ beam “ 2 25 
John Trevitt for specifications for tomb, 1 00 


for dust-pan, 25 
Paid for police and constable badges, $7 00 
M. G. Rotch for maintaining watering 
DIACE, i 3 00 
for books furnished the children of H. 
M. Fairfield, 3 46 
Bounty on 9 foxes, 4 50 
ft 8 hawks, 1 60 
I. Hill for tolling bell, 5 00 
ABATEMENTS. 
F. O. Kittredge’s tax on hotel tor 1872, $100 00 
H. M. Fairfield’s taxes for 1875-76, 31 78 
C. J. Smith, over-tax 1877, 5 05 
A. Winn, af fA 3 03 
P. Batchelder, “ 1876, 5 00 
L. Sanderson, “ i 87 
F. Tenney, H : 87 
Non-resident highway receipts, $78 30 


NOTES AGAINST THE TOWN. 


A.S. Bruce note dated June 5,1877, $300 00 
is “Sept. 12, 1877, 200 00 


Lh? ope eo . a ANY We Or,” teh? SPagfes » em 


$71 13 


$6 50 


$24 56 


$146 60 
$78 30° 


$500 00 


Amount of Receipts, $4665 14 

Bills paid, - 4398 80 

Balance in treasury March 1, 1878, $266 34 

Due from County, $13 00 
JAMES UPTON, BS piisy 2 
HENRY F. DODGE, Py saan age 
THOMAS H. McQUESTION, Bei 


March 2, 1878.—We have this day examined the above re- 
port and find the same correctly cast and properly vouched. 


A. TRAVIS, aes 
WM. G. BRUCE, ¢ pooh ete 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


The Mreasurer of the l’own of Mont Vernon submits the 
following report for the year ending March 1, 1878. 


Dr. 
To cash in Treasury March, 1877, $99 54 
Note for uncollected taxes for 1873, 41 00 
é“c bi 6 1875, 380 00 
a be te s 1876, 250 00 
Money borrowed of A. Bruce, 500 00 
Money received from State on Banks, 
Railroads, etc., 566 97 
Money received of J. M. Gleason for lots 
‘sold in cemetery, 12 00 
Money received of James Upton for gravel 
sold from cemetery, 6 00 
Money received of James Upton for old 
lead sold, 9 08 
Money received of collector for 1877, 2540 18 
~ Note for uncollected taxes for 18177, 610 37 


$4665 14 


Or. 
By paying the following: 
“AO Statewbax, 
)  \Countyetax, 
«¢ « 81 orders of Selectmen, 


Note for uncollected taxes for 1875, 
mawee “ (“ 1876, 
“ bc 14 LSM EE 


Whole amount of receipts, 
Whole amount of bills paid, 


Balance in treasury, 


$736 00 
419 46 
2743 34 
41 00 
4 60 
610 37 


$4665 14 
4554 TT 


$110 37 


$4554 TT 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE TOWN. 
Notes for uncollected taxes and money in 


treasury, 
Indebtedness, 


Balance in favor ot the Town, 


$766 34 
500 00 


$266 34 


All of which is respectfully submitted, * 
CLARK CAMPBELL, Town Treasurer. 


We have examined the above report and find the same cor- 


rectly cast and properly vouched. 


A. TRAVIS, 
WM. G. BRUCE, 


' Audiiors. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE'S REPORT, 


FELLOW-CitizEns.—One year ago when we finished up our 
report we supposed we had made our last one and designed it 
to be so. But your action at the town-meeting induced us to 
assume the supervision of the schools in town once more, and 
hence we submit the following as a fair representation of the 
schools as they appear to us. We shall write plainly, without 
ill-will or antipathy toward any one. We shall state facts, and 
facts only, as we understand them. Doubtless there will be 
some to take umbrage at some things recorded, but that mat- 
ters not. Weare to write a report of things as they are and 
not something to please any one’s fancy. 

During five years we have cared for our pubiic schools with 
conscious fidelity, visiting them in every instance as often as 
the law requires, and often more. Whether we have done any 
good or not, there has been great improvement in them, and 
there is now much deeper interest for their welfare than when 
we first knew them. Our intercourse with teachers has been — 
of a very pleasant kind. Often has a-teacher been to us in 
time of trouble and we have given such advice and encourage- 
ment as the case seemed to require. 

Our care of the schools has brought us into frequent inter- 
course with the several Boards of Selectmen. From them we 
have received every facility for desired information. From 
them we have also received every courtcsy and hav e endeavor- 
ed to respond in like manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
Our first business in care of schools this year was to call a 


meeting of the teachers for public examination, although all 
had received a large share of their scholarship at the Institute 
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and there was no lack of book knowledge. We had other ob- 
jects in view. The law demands that no teacher shall be paid. 
for services till the Register has been returned properly filled. 
Because there had been many failures relative to Registers, we 
desired the Selectmen to pay over no money to the Prudential 
Committee without a certificate of a satisfactory Register. To 
this desire they cheerfully acceded. The result is a lot of 
Registers, the most neatly kept and best filled of any we have 
had. School Committees cannot make correct reports without 
correct Registers. 

Sargent’s series of reading books have been in use in our 
schools for several years. Great complaint was made about 
them and with good reason. We therefore made a contract 
with William Ware & Co., for the introduction of the Frank- 
lin Series, by G. 8. Hillard. The exchange has been made in — 
the Center District. My successor will have till June lst to 
complete the exchange throughout the town. Facts and figures 
will be furnished. We desire to return our thanks to each and 
all the teachers of this school year for confidence placed in us, 
for cheerfully listening to advice in private. We think no 
teacher can complain that injustice has been done in remarks 
at examination. 

In this report it is our purpose to makeno unjust discrim- 
ination, for we think each young lady has honestly done her 
very best and deserves the meed of honest praise. All of us 
have faults, all make mistakes,—teachers no more than others. 
Mistakes can be corrected, faults, if in company with good in- 
tentions, can be overlooked. The good christian doctrine and 
practice about other wrongs would be to discount one-half, 
forgive and forget the rest. 

NOW, AND A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 


The last quarter of a century has wrought wonders in the 
diffusion of knowledge, in the development of science, and in 
the cause of popular “education among us. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the next twenty-five years will make still higher de- 
mands upon our schools in every direction. Education of the 
masses raises them every year up to new levels of thought, and 
expands the public mind, so that education will be seen to be 
something which embraces all that can be learned from the 
world of books, the world of men, and the world of things. It 
will be seen that all these worlds are educators, and that every 
man and woman, is, of necessity, an educator for good or 
evil. The demands upon the child of to-day upon entering ac- 
tive life are far greater than formerly. He must know more of 
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everything, and must think more methodically of everything, to 
stand a fair chance for the grand successes awaiting the wise 
and industrious; and from the parents will come a wiser in- 
terest in the children of the future? 

Parental authority, which unfortunately in many cases now 
is only a name, will, of necessity, be a reality. This is the 
ereat need in all our schools to-day. Children who are not 
governed at home make the most ungovernable pupils, and as 
men create the necessity for many of the harsher features of 
our criminal laws. If our schools do what may be reasonably 
required of them, when aided by hearty and intelligent parental 
co-operation, it is not unreasonable to predict a state of society 
in the not distant future, when want and crime will be almost 
unknown. For they will then educate the heart and conscience 
equally with the brain; anything less makes one-sided devel- 
opment and partial success. Hence, to-day, with the ever mul- 
tiplying agencies for mental culture and refinement, we find 
the brain stimulated unduly, while the conscience is hardly ap- 
pealed to. The true balance of the !aculties is not sustained, 
and the anomaly of men and women without guiding princi- 
ples of noble action, yet sharp and quick-witted in the race for 
material success meets us at every turn. And hence the col- 
umns of newspapers, day by day, and week by week, are filled 
with accounts of peculations, embezzlements, defaulters, ab- 
sconding county treasurers, gambling bank officials, perjured 
officers of insurance companies and of railroad corporations, 
any and every means taken to gain wealth and success without 
honest industry and faithful service. Wetoo much lack the 
heroic moral principle of Wilson Barron who surrenders his 
life rather than that a stain should rest upon his honor or a 
loss fall on his employers through his fault. The true teacher 
while urging the pupil forward to higher positions in the class- 
es, will never lose sight of the great fact that it is better to be 
good and true than to be smart and knowing, and that knowl- 
edge accomplishes its perfect work only when accompanied by 
purity of thought and action and a spirit of sacrifice which has 
learned how great a power results from kindly sympathies, 
cryStalized in acts of unselfishness. Better, far better, a re- 
turn to the Bible and spelling-book as our only text-books, 
with manliness and womanliness, than to master the learning 
of all the ages and be devoid of a noble character of heart and 
soul. 

The economies which come trooping to the call of the edu- 
cated and intellizent mechanic enable him to do better work 
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and furnish better materials at the same cost than can his less 

intelligent and less cultivated competitor for the same job, for 

he has not only his own cool brain and strong arm and cun- 

ning fingers, but science and art are his handmaids, and all his 

movements are regulated by their divine suggestions. The 

common utensils of daily use, the farming implements, the var- 

ious mechanical tools and machinery, the shoes on our feet, the 

style of our garments and finish of the material, the fashion of 
our dwellings and factories, the lines of our vessels, all pro- 

claim the intelligent advance constantly made by thorough cul- 

ture, use, grace, beauty, attracting and blessing all. Let no- 
man say of his boy who may be intending to follow his father’s 

trade: “he knows enough for a carpenter or mason, a shoe- 

maker or a fisherman; he knows as much, or more than I did 

at his age; he has been to school as long or longer.” 


If anywhere solid learning, memory, training, habits of study 
and methods of thought are demanded, it is in the occupations 
that make the industries and underlie the very being of the 
large majority of all communities. An ignorant mechanic is 
a failure at the start, andif an intelligent mechanic was no 
better workman, he must of necessity be more of a man, more 
of a power in the community, more sure of keeping his rights 

and of protecting the rights of others. 


If these remarks seem sensible and reasonable, let the young 
people of this town who have been to school so very little for. 
the past year or two ask themselves this sober question: With 
my present acquisitions in the schools am I prepared to enter 
the business of life and experience its stern realities, with as- 
surances of success? Letthe parents of such, too, ask them- 
selves: Am I fitting my child the best I can for life’s highest 
usefulness and happiness ? 


CENTER ScHoou.—Unexpired Winter Term of 1876-77: 
G. W. Battles, Teacher.—This school had reached a very un- 
desirable condition. Elements had been at work within it 
which rendered it pretty nearly useless. Buildings, church and 
school-houses not excepted, were beaten with clubs, brick-bats 
and stones. In spite of a christian teacher’s efforts, and all 
other softening influences, superiors were insulted, insubordi- 
nation, deception, falsehood, vulgarity, obscenity and profanity 
were all prominent among a portion of the school. Boys from 
eleven to seventeen know better. No man could think of en- 
tering such a school without encountering many serious obsta- 
cles to success. Mr. Battles took charge of the school in this 
condition. No one could reasonably expect a very radical 
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. change for the better in the short space of six weeks. A few 
days made it apparent that a way was being prepared for a 
better state of things in the future. All soon learned that 
there must be some improvement in behavior out of doors and 
yield quick and quiet obedience in the school-room, or trouble 
was near at hand. The examination presented several quite 
marked features. As a whole it was not brilliant. It could 
not be. If Mr. B. had done nothing more than to check bad 
influences, tutor unruly pupils and put the school on the right 
track the money paid him was well expended. But he did 
more. ‘The singing was very good. Several classes did very 
well. Quite a number of pupils passed an excellent examina- 
tion. Others showed that through the winter they had mis- 
improved advantages offered them and mis-spent their time.— 
At the close of this term, and of some other terms, and in other 
schools, some pupils were absent. A pupil who has reached 
anything like years of discretion and is absent from exanmina- 
tion, without a very good reason, rénders a poor return for his 
teacher’s efforts in his behalf. The parent who will permit a 
child so to do without a good reason, cannot possess much ex- 
perience as a teacher, or be very conversant with a teacher’s 
reflections under such circumstances. 


Spring Terw.—Miss A. HE. Proctor, of Marlboro’, N. H., 
Teacher. A student two years at the Institute, and then a 
graduate, a fine scholar, of enviable reputation in the communi- 
ty, of patient perseverance and industry, she entered upon her 
duties with good prospects of success. Quiet and self-possess- 
ed herself, the pupils seemed to catch something of her nature 
and hence there was a steady improvement indoors and in the 
various studies. At the close the house was tastefully adorn- 
ed. The examination showed fair progress in all parts and in 
some more than that. It was untortunate that the pupils of 
four of the most advanced classes were absent from sickness. 
One incident must not pass unnoticed. There is a lesson in it 
for all pupils. We give it as recorded at the time: Nine pu- 
pils were in line for examination in mental arithmetic; one 
lad twelve years of age, taking advantage of opportunity, whis- 
pered several times to those near him. That boy made a total 
failure through that entire lesson. All things considered, we 
think no reasonable person will complain of this term. 

Fatt TermM.—Ella A. Averill, Teacher. Miss Averill is a 
graduate of the Institute in the classics, and for two years a 
student at Wellesley Female College. With every needful 
qualification except experience, she began her work. We vis- 
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ited the school four times during the term, going in without no- 
tice or knocking at the door. We always found things in good 
order, and the pupils for the most part busy and attentive to 
the work before them. An easy system of simple drawing was 
introduced and continued through the term with profit to those 
engaged in it. The examination, as a whole, passed credita- 
bly to teachers and pupils. We marked four classes as fair, 
and six as good in progress. The pieces were learned and re- 
cited better than usual. 

Winter TERM.—Same Teacher. Every teacher has his own 
ways and means, his own method and system of awakening and. 
sustaining an interest. One term is hardly sufficient to test 
the value of any system in teaching. Good or bad, a second 
term will show a change. So it was in this school. The order 
in doors and out has been in general as geod as one could wish 
during the term. There comes a time during the life of each 
one when he must be tried by his past deeds whether they have 
been good or bad. We believe a well-conducted and honest 
examination of a school is a good test of what has been done 
during a term by both teacher and pupils. The examination 
Feb. 23d, was a great improvement on the preceding one by the 
same teacher. There was much better attention in recitation, 
much clearer understanding of branches. Classes in reading, 
spelling, geography, history and writing were good, while the 
class of six in written arithmetic and one of seven in mental 
arithmetic, which last had completed the book, were a very 
near approach to just what ought to be. The class in free 
hand drawing showed a good culture of the hand and of the 
eye. Recitations and cotloquies were well rendered. The 
Bible lesson is worthy of special mention. An unusually large 
number of patrons were present. Thus the introduction of a 
new series of readers and of drawing, the action of the District 
at the last annual meeting, and the faithful labors of three 
teachers, have wrought a wonderful change for the better in 
this district. If there exists any unkindness, any party feeling, - 
any unchristian thought, let us hope it will all be laid aside 
for the future, that the children of this school district and their 
teachers may enjoy the benefits of joint sympathy, united ac- 
tion and oneness of co-operation in their behalf. Much has 
been done during the year in this direction, but much remains 
to be done w hich neither pupils or teachers can do, but parents 
alone. The instances of tardiness’ number almost twice as 
many as all the rest of the town. The percentage of attend- 
ance is the lowest in town and 24 per cent. lower than all the 
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‘others. Only one pupil has a spotless record for any two 
terms during the year. The year closed by vote of thanks to 
Mrs. McCollom, Mrs. Campbell, Misses Ellen and Addie Con- 
ant for gratuitous instruction in music. 

Hast Scuoout.—LHsther C. Kendall, Teacher for the year. 
Miss K. is a graduate of the Institute in the classical depart- 
ment, a fine scholar, thoroughly competent to teach in any of 
our district schools. This was her first effort, but she did her 
‘work well and a good deal of.it. The Spring term, (eight 
weeks) was too short for a new teacher without experience to 
do much more than get a good start. The examination indi- 
cated a good start and in some respects muchmore. The 
reading and grammar was good, the music excellent. <A mis- 
cellaneous recitation in physiology, geology and natural phil- 
osophy, prepared without text-books, was very interesting, and 
will be of great use to learners hereafter. Other schools would 
do well to imitate. Highteen visitors were present. Attend- 
-ance ninety per cent. Eleven pupils present every day. Fall 
term was an improvement on Spring. Knowing where and how 
to begin no time was lost. The opening of Fall term indicated 
prosperity and unusual opportunity for advancement. The ex- 
amination was a good one. Several pupils showed more in- 
terest, gave better attention and acquitted themselves more 
-creditably than usual. We noticed through the year pupils 
standing at the head of spelling classes wore home a good siz- 
-ed silver medal attached to a bright ribbon. This was a good 
stimulus. We think it worked well with young pupils. A 
good number of citizens were present. Hight pupils not absent 
a day and six not absent the whole year. The singing was 
excellent. There are a good many pupils in this district near- 
ly old enough to enter the Institute but they must exercise 
more energy if they would be qualified, for some time to come. 
The district and school have manifested more than usual inter- 
est this year and we hope it will go on from good to better, 
and thence to best. 


West District.—Miss Annie I. Riley, Teacher. for the year. 
The eldest daughter of one of our most reliable families, cheer- 
fully submissive to parental authority at home, accustomed to 
the care of and to teaching the younger children, a very good 
scholar. and modestly self-possessed, Miss Riley began and exe- 
cuted her work with success and general acceptance to the dis- 
trict so far as we know. This school is much larger than two 
years ago. The examinations were quite satisfactory and 
evinced good progress. Two lads eight and eleven years of 
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age have a spotless record for the entire year. Miss Riley de- 
serves much credit for her efforts in this school and we bespeak 
for her future success as a, teacher. 

Nortu ScHoot.—Miss Sybil B. Marden, of New Boston, 
Teacher for the year. It was Miss M.’s second year in this 
school. Thoroughly qualified she has done her work well,— 
better than last year. Only eight pupils in the Spring term 
and seven in Autumn. Three was the largest class in the 
Spring and two in the Fall. The work has been thorough, 
_ and the result all that could be desired. Examinations were 
excellent and enlisted the attention of visitors. Questions were 
rapidly put and as rapidly answered. Selections for recita- 
tions were real gems and finely rendered. This district has 
been especially fortunate in good teachers ever since we knew 
it, and hence has sent to the Institute more superior scholars 
than any other in town, the Center alone excepted. It is evi-. 
dent the pupils of this school are well brought up and know 
what obedience at home means, hence a teacher’s time is em- 
ployed in imparting knowledge and not in discipline. The 
school history of the district is worth retaining. The interest 
of the citizens is worth preserving. The average of attend- 
ance is higher by six per cent. than any other in town. 

SoutH District.—Emma J. Tarbell, of this town, Teacher, 
during the year. This district has taken much interest in the 
welfare of its school. The school was a marked success thro’ 
the year. The work was thorough. A high degree of interest 
was maintained and the consequent progress was far above the 
average district school. A teacher who can do this with the 
aid of parents is a treasure which cannot be too highly valued. 
Examination of Spring term was very good. Pupils manifested 
their appreciation of their teacher’s labors by making her three 
pretty presents. The winter school was much larger. We 
think the interest and progress was better than in the previous 
term. The examination, like the last, was witnessed by a good 
number and was indeed interesting to all. Every class ap- 
peared to good advantage. Two classes in Colburn’s, one of 
_ them completing the book, was particularly noticeable A 
class of four in the primer surpassed any other class of little 
ones we ever saw. Hight pupils have been present every day 
this winter, and five have not missed a day for the whole year. 
These pupils received a testimonial therefor from their teacher 
and the teacher in turn was again happily reminded of her pu- 
pils’ affection for her. May this district continue to appreciate 
talent and keep its school in its present high standing. 
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NOTES FROM REGISTERS. 


THIS YBAR, LAST YEAR. 
Weeks of school, 114. 115 
Average wages per month, $23 27 $24 91 
Me attendance, 84 3-4 pre. STé prc. 
Tardiness, 315 250 
Dismissals, 65 99 
alg pupils ‘all the terms, 205 203 


attending every day i in the year, 14 


INSTITUTE, 


BRIEF HISTORY OF OUR CONNECTION WITH IT. 


Nearly six years ago we became principal of this school. 
Before we came into town we were strongly advised not to 
come, for we could not succeed without much expense and 
much Opposition in various forms. But not afraid of soiled 
clothes, bare hands or hard work, we went to work with high 
hope and good resolution. We were self-conceited enough to 
think we knew how to manage a school of this kind - success- 
fully. With these feelings we made our preparations. The 
first year the school was small, but larger than for some years 
previous. It required the first year to decide the people 
whether we were capacious enough to fill the place. During 
the next four years (12 terms) most of the terms numbered 
eighty,—ranging from that to one hundred and two,—the aver- 
ave being above eighty for the whole four years. ‘To keep the 
school up to a high standard we have paid out (including next 
term) $1650 for assistance, upwards of $1000 for stationery, 
postage and printers’ bills, above $700 for fuel and $200 for 
repairs to building and furniture, improvement of grounds and 
apparatus. ‘This ‘last sum we have mostly raised by Exhibi- 
tions. During these four years we claim that our labors have 
resulted in bringing more dollars into town than those of any 
other man. By. far the lar gest portion of the money paid us 
here has been spent and in this town, too, when we could ob- 
tain what we needed, paying above $1000 over the counter of 
one store for supplies, and above another $1000 for fuel and 
farm products. We claim also to have contributed our tull 
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share to benevolent objects abroad, to public enterprises at 
home, and to the support of preaching and other religious mat- 
ters in town. In these respects conscience does not reprove 
us in the least. 


Two yearsagoat this time the school reached its highest point. 
For a good while about that time we heard, and heard of, a 
good deal of talk about the enormous sum of money we were 
making and how fast we were getting rich. We were often told 
and knew as well, we had reached the zenith of our slory here. 
One year we paid Mr. Mills $150, the uext year $175. The 
retention of Mr. Mills left the trustees nearly $300 in debt. — 
Now every dollar of that debt is liquidated by reduction of 
our income during these last two years. It is admitted. we 
have made some money; but have we not worked hard for it ? 
We took the school in a very reduced condition and furnished 
the needful to raise it to a good standing. Surely we have a 
right to reap where we sow. Honestly, we believe the net in- 
come from one of cur largest boarding houses is better for six 
months than is ours for six years. We mean to give full credit 
for what the town, the Board of Trustees, and friends have 
done for the school and for us. We feel that we have worked 
faithfully for the interests of the town, the Institute and the 
public schools, and the varied enterprises of home interest 
since we have been a citizen of the town. At the close of the 
Spring term we are to dissolve our connection with the school, 
trusting as the rising sun eclipses the setting-sun, and the wel- 
come new takes the ‘place of the departing old, the school will 
witness a return of patronage, a new revival of interest, a new 
and long lease of prosperity. It has had a season of remark- 
able prosperity and usefulness. Twenty-four have graduated 
the last three years. Representatives of that number are in 
five different New England colleges now. <A fair sized class 
is expected to graduate next term. We do not take this step 
because we feel entirely devoid of friends. Kinder-hearted, 
more ob iging,or more accommodating neighbors we never had 
and never desire to have while we live. Our reasons for this 
step are various. The school is much reduced in numbers.— 
We do not feel it to be our fault. The causes are various.— 
Some out of town, and in town, say the people are not in har- 
mony with us,—some, that the Trustees desire this step,— 
some, that our politics are in the way,—but most say it is the 
“hard times,” little business and less money. 

1st.—No man can run the school, as a scientific and classi- 
cal school, without an able male assistant. Not one female 
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teacher in a thousand could fill the place of Messrs. Mills, 
‘Chapman, Putnam or Eldridge, and that one would want, and 
could command, as good pay as either of them had. The in- 
come, with present patronage, will not meet expenses. We 
cannot lay up a dollar this year beyond moderate day wages 
for a common farm laborer. 

2nd.—Compared with two years ago the town has withdrawn 
above 40 per cent. of its patronage this year. 

3rd.—We are well acquainted with the schools of this town 
and see but very few in them who will be fitted to enter the 
Institute for three or four years to come. 

4th.—A good many of our patrons are slow in the payment 
of bills, so slow that we have twice had to discount notes at 
the bank to pay our assistants. At the time of writing we 
hold fifty unpaid tuition bilis, mostly against our friends in 
town. These bills vary in time from a few weeks to three 
years. : a 
5th.—Not to attend church regularly would be a scandal. 
To attend is to suffer for the next day or two, and the prospect 
of a better state of things very soon is dim. Smoke is bad to 
breathe. 

Last and not least—We need release and rest from the 
long and constant anxiety, severe labor, continued care and 
nervous wear peculiarly incident upon a school of this kind. 
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